INTRODUCTION

themselves experts, because as the problems of criticism
became more difficult, the necessity arose to de-
velop the instruments of experts in order to criticize
at all. Second, criticism without some system and some
belief is empty. The beliefs, whatever they are and may
be, must remain elastic, capable of adaptation and
modification; system is required, but does not imply
ossification; tolerance is required, but it must not serve
as a cloak for agnosticism. The critic perpetually walks
the knife-edge between a sterile dogma and a sterile
skepticism. He may say with Robert Bridges:

"Our stability is but balance, and conduct lies
in masterful administration of the unforeseen/'

The following four essays are parts of a varied unity.
They hold without exception to literary criticism, yet
each has its own flavor, and the four seern serially to
have been written by an historian, a traditional mor-
alist, a metaphysician, and an educator. If these catch-
words are descriptively accurate, then the writers have
the ability to escape from themselves or their profes-
sional environment and to don Yeatsian masks. For
the historian is Mr. Wilson, one of the editors of the
New Republic and a distinguished critic in such eso-
teric fields as modern symbolism. The traditional mor-
alist is Mr. Foerster who at the University of Iowa heads
one of the most important experiments in this nation
toward making creative as well as critical activity a part